THE CHURCH OF GOD
were extremely serious. But in spite of this, a century which
can produce two Popes as great as Eugenius III and Adrian IV,
a PaPac7 raore than capable of holding its own against an
emperor as formidable as Frederick Barbarossa, and which
can end by enthroning in Innocent III, probably the greatest
and most powerful Pope who has ever lived, must plainly be
regarded as a century in which the office of the papacy
flourished exceedingly, and came to the very apex of its power.
And yet contemporary documents always draw portraits
of this Pope or that as a pleasant, even a good man, but not as
a happy man, for they were imprisoned in the impalpable but
very tough net of the machinery of their own Curia, or civil
service. Why any sane man should covet the Throne of Peter
is more than John of Salisbury can understand:
If he is the servant of covetousness that is death to him; if
he is not he will not escape the hands and tongues of the
Romans. If he have not the wherewithal to stop their mouths
and bind their hands, he must harden his ears, eyes, and heart
to endure reproaches and sacrilegious crimes. It is no empty
tide of his, as some suppose, that ofServus Servorum Dei.1
Here, as almost everywhere, John of Salisbury is the best
witness to call, for he spent many years, 1146 to 1154, as a
clerk in the Curia, and was a close personal friend of at least
two Popes. The first was Eugenius III, a holy man of God,
and a man of tireless industry. But it is not the impression of
happiness, or even effectiveness at all commensurate with bis
merits, that one receives from John's picture. Few Popes can
have travelled more widely; none can have been more free from
personal suspicion. He had been a novice under Bernard of
Clairvaux, and in the Papal Chair he remained what Bernard
1 Tr. Clement Webb. John of Salisbury (Methuen), p. 71.
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